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Wireless Telegraphy: The Royal Institution Library of Science (Being the 
Friday Evening Discourses in Physical Sciences Held at the Royal Institu- 
tion: 1851-1939). Edited by Sir Eric Eastwood. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. Pp. xi+391; illustrations. $32.50. 


The term “scissors-and-paste” is little used today to describe a cer- 
tain type of historical writing, consisting of generous quotes from 
printed and manuscript materials interspersed with brief commen- 
tary. In biography the subject’s words, quoted at great length with 
brief commentary by the author, were necessary, we were told, in 
order to let the subject speak for himself. The author was not to 
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intrude his own view. Interpretation was excluded in scissors-and- 
paste history. The ultimate has been reached in noninterpretive his- 
tory through the agency of photoduplication. 

The republication of Royal Institution Friday evening discourses in 
this volume presents contemporary views of improvements in electri- 
cal communication. (The book is wrongly titled, Wireless Telegraphy. A 
large number of the talks are on the telegraph and telephone using 
wires.) If used as supplemental material, the views of contemporaries 
are useful to students and the general reader. If placed in a historical 
context, original papers are valuable. But this volume merely repro- 
duces the words and ideas of the past. What do the ideas of the past 
mean to the present? 

This volume has all the Friday evening discourses on electrical 
communication from 1857 to 1932. Here are the words of the men 
who did the research and made the inventions that are part of the 
history of wired and wireless communication. The speakers were ad- 
dressing an audience with no expert scientific knowledge, although 
some general scientific knowledge surely was necessary. The dis- 
courses are popular lectures on technical advances with forecasts of 
what was to come. 

Professor J. A. Fleming’s May 24, 1907 discourse, “Recent Con- 
tributions to Electric Wave Telegraphy,” was a detailed review of the 
achievements and possibilities of wireless telegraphy. Wireless teleg- 
raphy, he said, was of immense importance to naval warfare, to safety 
at sea, and telegraphy had made it possible for the great passenger 
liners of the day to maintain contact with land during the whole of a 
long voyage. He then gave some examples of the advantages of com- 
munications at sea as reported by commercial liners and naval vessels. 
Allin all, including diagrams and demonstrations, Fleming's talk was 
an enlightening report of the state of wireless technology. 

In 1920 Fleming returned with a discourse, “The Thermionic 
Valve in Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony.” The valve was impor- 
tant, he said, as an invention that had increased the range of the 
wireless telegraph. Fleming then gave a firsthand account of his part 
in the development of the thermionic valve or radio tube. He con- 
cluded his discourse by emphasizing the importance of the therm- 
ionic valve in all wireless communication, pointing out that even 
though much had been accomplished much more was to be expected 
from future research. Parts of this discourse would be of interest to a 
general audience today, but I would guess that no group today would 
sit through the whole talk. 

G. Marconi gave his first Friday evening discourse on wireless tele- 
graphy in 1900. Between that time and 1932, he spoke on the subject at 
the Royal Institution six times. How fascinating it must have been to 
be in that audience and hear Marconi speak of his pioneering work. 
He had learned, he boasted, “in spite of adverse forecasts, to try out 
new lines of research, however unpromising they may seem at first 
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sight” (p. 351). Marconi told about the efforts by the submarine cable 
companies, the technical press, and the British government to 
hamper his development of transatlantic communication. The dis- 
courses have as one important motive the winning of popular support 
for a particular line of scientific and technical research. Some of the 
speakers, such as Marconi and Fleming, were more adept and open in 
the effort to curry popular support. 

The papers give individual bits about the past, but that is all. Only a 
few of the events in the development of electrical communication are 
contained within this volume. If the reader wants to know the course 
of development of wire and wireless communication, he would have 
to look elsewhere. The appeal that these technologists made to the 
popular audience has an immediacy for that time, but the editor has 
done nothing to relate these papers to present-day concerns. 

The lectures were explications of the obstacles that were overcome 
in spite of limited knowledge, but there was optimism about the cer- 
tainty of eventual success. The talks were directed to a specific type of 
audience. The speakers assumed that the audience had a certain 
amount of interest and knowledge as well as a favorable attitude. It 
was the unfavorable reports that the lectures were designed to 
counter. Some lectures had a certain sense of advocacy that is 
stimulating to read today. Credit is due to the Royal Institution for 
allowing Marconi to air some of his controversial and critical views, 
and it did not feel it necessary to give Marconi's critics equal time. 

The ability of the speakers to gauge the background and specific 
attitudes of the audiences determined the success of the discourse. 
But there is no doubt that the lectures had a limited objective and 
were not intended to be comprehensive surveys. The reason for the 
lectures’ continued popularity was that they were designed for special 
audiences. The speakers addressed issues that they knew would ap- 
peal to a public who followed the advance of technology in the press. 
The discourses were popular, but that did not mean that they had 
universal appeal. There was popularity in the sense that the topic was 
of broader interest than that of the specialist, but still the size of the 
circle of interested listeners was proportional to the level of public 
concern. 

Public concerns are time dependent, so the reader today will not 
find the same interest as those audiences sitting in the hall at the Royal 
Institution. By being published, the discourses fit the category of 
books of readings that are disjointed and of narrow perspective. In 
this category, they have become supplemental material for a history 
of technology. But to be useful as supplemental material to a history, 
that history has to be clearly in mind. The Friday evening speakers 
had a definite perception of their audience and the type of question 
that that audience would respond to, so compilers of readings must 
have in mind the historical approach they intend to supplement. 
Readings cannot stand alone, and they can never be used as substi- 
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tutes for histories. First the history of technology needs to be written 
and then readings, such as those in this volume, suitably edited, will 
be welcome additions. 

HAROLD IssaporE SHARLIN* 
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